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BDWARD AND MARY. 


CHAPTER It. 
re "Twas nobly done,” said Colonel Breme 10 Iid- 


ward ; as about mid-day they paused in a sequestered 


vallev. on either side of which arose mountains of 
‘tupendous height, crowned with the loftiest trees of 
the German forest, opposite to a sm: Il, but delight 
fully romantic cottage, situated at the base of a tow- 
ering elevation, which might be termed the monarch 


ot the surrounding hills ° "Tw as nobly done youl 





unerring spear has saved the life of your Colonel, and | 
the deed has insurgg you a firm triend for ever.” 

* The possession of your friendship, my dear colo | 
vel,” said Mdward, ** is more than worthy the danger 
which has purchased it; and ardently do I wish the 


same peril might again be incurred, that, in twice per 


forming, my services would better deserve your 
nerosity, and remove a partof the weight of obligiaton 
under which | labour.”’ 

** No, Mdward,” 


stands not thus: 


replied the Colonel; * the matter 
the obligation falls upon me alone ; 








and so heavily, | despair of repaying it :—however, 
my boy, receive this ring; a small memento of this 
vow :—While LE live, let prosperity or adversity smile 
or frown as they may,—through all chaiges of tor 
tune, I swear to make your cause my own: and 


through all extremities, I pledge my life and fortuiy 


for your safety :—if, for one moment, I ever forget 


this vow, may heaven forsake me 


‘ 


Edward, with a heart swelling with eratitude and 


generous pride, was about to reply, when the ap- 


proaching cottager, leading his daughter, arrested 
their attention. 

This cottager, in his time, had endured many hard- 
ships and deprivations. He was the son of a noble 
man, who had died in the prime of manhood, leaving 
under the sole care of 
At the age of twenty 


lovely girl, who was in every respect worthy of his 


himself and an elder brother 


their mother. he married a 


superior virtues: but scarcely were the rites consum- 
inated when, secretly disguised, he was obliged to fly 
trom the persecution of his elder brother, who was in- 
flamed to madness at being superseded in the affec- 
tions of Julia. 

Taking with him his young wife, under the cover 
of darkness, with an agonized heart he bade farewell 
io his home for ever, and with all possible expedition 
travelled to a retired part of the Carpathian moun- 
tains. 

Here, in the valley described, he fixed his residence. 
‘The valuables which he managed to bring with him 
flrnished his table with such delicacies as could be 
procured from a neighbouring village, while his gun 


Mary was reared 


light to the young married pair, 

by her almost angelic mother tn their terrestrial para | 
dise, till she had attained her fourteenth yea She! 
was intelligent bevond her years, and beautiful be 


yond her sex: the purity of the mountaim breeze bad 


given an elasticity to her form, dancing sprightliness 


here below, and upon which her fond parents gaz dy 
il 


with pride and ecstacy. 


At this time an 
the 


occurred, which spread a 
the darkest 


seemed, for a time, to threaten the extermination of}! 


event 
| 


vloom ove valley of shade, and 


the light dT happiness for ever. angel of death || 
had been there, and marked tor its victim the mother |) 
of Mary. ~~ 
The afflicted recluse, wit) more than human exer- |) 
tion, maintained his firmness until the last rites were 
yn rlormed to the remains of his beloved wife, till the 
last green sod Was presse d upon the new-raised ground 
beneath which his dearest earthly treasure slept lorever, 
and then, unable longer to sustain the agony of smother 


ed crief, with a croan that would have melted a heart 


of adamant, he threw himself upon the grave: a deep| 


silence ensued: Mary, who in agonized stillness had 


also witnessed the scene, fearing at such a moment to 


disturb her father, returned for a time to thew aban 
doned cottage. 

Regardless of her own misery. she now fervently 
supplicated her Maker to grant his merey @ her poor 
The 


owh 


bereaved parent, in this trying hour. earnest 


ess oO ier GeEvotlonh bat SOOLTEOS wl Oita 
. 4 | tion had thed | tortured 


ind with calm resignation she bowed to the will 
Ciod. 


to alarm her fears, and although a thunderstorm ap- 


Spirit, 
of hea ler father’s protracted absence began 
peated gathering in the west, she resolved to return to 
the vrave. 

The recluse was in the same position as she left him. 
The 


ing with the gentle breeze that mocked his sighs as it 


turf was wet with his tears; his hair was flow 


iiurmured past: but he was regardless of all. Ex- 
cess of grief had overcome his every faculty, and he 
lay upon the earth as motionless and still, as if, in- 
rafted by the 


of the dull, cold clay upon whose bosom he reposed. 


hand of death, he had become a_ part 


The cries and entreaties of his daughter at length 
partially aroused him: she raised hin in her arms and 
guided his steps homeward. The storm which had 
long been threatening now began to pour tn torrents ; 
poor Mary felt her own agonies jnerease with her fa- 
ther’s danger. In the most pathetic accents, she con- 
jured him to hasten his steps and escape the surround. 
ing terrors—but he heeded her not. To the cries of 
his daughter and the roaring of the tempest he was 
alike insensible. 

Drenched with rain they finally reached the cot- 
The recluse entered it without emotion and ap- 


peared entirely insensibie of his situation: Mary soon 


tage. 


spread his bed before a large fire, laid him upon it, 
and continued to watch him, until exhausted nature 














| 
' 
to her eye, and a rosy hue to her cheeks seldom: found || be 





in both their wearied frames sought repose. Silence 
» 
. 


constantly furnished the diflerent kinds of game, with|) again prevailed ; the storm was hushed ; the ragin 
which the terests abounded. Ihe re, almost secluded Hot the elements without, and the whulwind of pas 
from mankind, they lived happily, blessed im each ||s mate grief within, ceased together, * © * * 
others society. i} ‘Phe distress of the tather slowly, though regularly 
The birth of a daughter created a new source of de-|| yielded to the kind and soothing attentions of th 
| 


ohtes tle beheld in her a counterpart of bis be 


loved Julia :—'twas a melancholy reflection, vet i wa 


1 consoling one lle saw in ber all that now remain 


ed for hint upon the « arth She was the only pleda 


of bus Julia's affection she was a treasure dearer to 
him than worlds—dearer to him than life Shi 
became, as tt were, @ part of himsell—an  indis 
pensable requisite for his existence ble could not 
enjoy a tranquil moment out of her presence, and 
sii was, therefore, his constant cOompathon, Noi 
was Mary, on her part, deficient in her attention 
to her beloved parent: as she was his necessary, s 
she w is willing attendant: she always weleomed 


thim with a smule and fond earess, and appeared a 


dependent upon him for happiness as he did upon 


hie i. 
Three 
Odi 


vears passed quickly away in this manne: 


morning, as Mary aud her father were taking 


them usual walk, they were alarmed by the sudden 


ipproach of a fierce wild-boar, a kind of aninal that 
infested these mountains. The recluse imme tiately 
presented his gun, but upon snapping it he perceived 
thre 
not fly, for Mavy 


offered itself: 


(lint was cone! ‘twasa trying moment: he could 


was with him: no chanee of escapr 
the furious antral was rushing rapidly 
towards them—what could he do? his daughter's life 
was at stake! that thought, like electricity, fired him to 
an immediate and desperate defence. Directing hey 
to remain retired, firm, and motionless, he siezed his 
gun with both hands at the muzzle and calmly waited 
The him, 


and received, without noticing it, a well directed blow 


the onset. animal rushed fiercely upon 


trom the recluse. Asmight have been expected, the first 
stroke separated the breech of the gun from the bas 
rel:—but nothing daunted, he made a second blow ; 
this one, however. with as little effect as the first: a 
third and fourth blow was eiven M still, iw impression 
could be made upou the hardy animal, and it became 
apparent that the battle must soon be terminated with 
the death of the recluse; for his gun was now bent 
and nearly useless, and himself exhausted with feai 
and exertion. 

This result was rendered certain by an unfortunate 
The boar was rushing towards 
struck at 
missed him—and his foot slipping at the moment, he 
fell. With the violence of his own momentum, the 


boar dashed past him, but recovering at the distance 


blow of the recluse. 


him with his worst fierceness—he hin— 


of about six paces, wheeled and sprung towards his 
prostrate antagonist. Death now seemed mevitable : 
the animal was within six feet of his victim, brandish- 
ing his tusks, while his eyes glared like two balls of 
living fire; when, as he was making a final plunge, 
a spear from an unseen hand transfixed the savage 
and in an instant he lay weltering in his blood—life- 
A scream of joy from Mary, taat made the 
Ile rose, 
caught his daughter in his arms, who from the terroi 
of the scene had fallen senseless, and looked anxious 

ly round to see who was his preserver. 


less ! 
mountains re-echo, aroused the recluse. 
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A tall, finely formed stranger soon approached. He || the peace and 





happiness of my friend. “It will) 








Stor watcn.—-A gentleman going home one even 


i ” . 7 ate = ® 
was apparently quite young, and his dress showed him || harden by the fire,” said I to myself, as I seemingly | ing, Stopped the watchman to inquire the hour, u, 


to belong to the military corps who were encamped || by accident placed the offensive foot near the fender, 
sbout five miles distant. ~ 4 
, “pa e, Ww s unsul- 

though hastily, and raising his hat, requested permis- || friend's mansion, on my partus » will be as unsul-| 
Jon to offer his services to the young lady. With |/lied as I at first found it. Scarcely had I resolved to 
surried thanks for himself and daughter, the ree luse || try this experiment, than a cup of tea, which had at} 
accepted the services of the young officer, and solicit-| that moment been presented by the footman, trembled 
‘ - . She. ; ‘ rw . . , 

ed his aid in bearing ber to his cottage. in the lady's aa ~_ Pg I od ards ire rar | 
She was soon conveyed there, and the apphcation had taken exception at the man’s nen, and in wed 

f restoratives, brought her to herself. After express- || agitation the warm liquid spread a painful deluge over 

img in the most ardent and animated manner hes gra-| her fair fingers. AsI sat most convenient for the) 
titude for the preservation of her father's life and her | purpose, I flew to relieve her, when my unlucky boot 
own, she retired |, came in contact with the polished fender, aud left a 
Edward Gardiner briefly stated to the recluse, that||long line of blemish in its course. 


My lovely hostess 
he was an adjutant in Colonel Bremer's regument : he | both heard the dreadful operation and saw its effects, 


was a young man of good family, but poor ; depend- ‘jand the whole together was too much for her endur- 
and after being ||ance. Wrapping her pained hand in her handker- 
loaded with thanks by the recluse, and promising to) chief, she started up, muttered some faint excuse 


visit his cottage soon and often took his leave. 


ing upon his commission for support: 


labout indisposition, and hastily withdrew. I saw that 
my friend was uneasy, and therefore took the first op- 
|| portunity of taking my leave, and from his assiduous 
|| civiliey, when we have since met in a coffee-house, I 
|\easily understood that he felt ashamed at not having 





THE REPOSITORY. 
— al 
THE CLEANLY SHREW. 


the power to exercise the rights of hospitality at 
tfecuy well acqui d with young and tamid |! , ial 
I was perfectly well acquainted with young an “\ home. Indeed I afterwards learned from the gratui- 





Frank Heartly, when his whole revenue arose from || ous loquacity of a lady acquainted with the family, 
his pay as an ensign ina regiment. Our a that my friend had sold his independence to a cleanly 
being much on a par, there was nothing to prevent |) shrew, for an equipage of which he could scarcely be 
aur juvenile intimacy ripening into friendship. We]. 4 4, be master; that she had shut the door against 
were separated, however, by distance, ume, and), friendly old uncle of his, because he had let fall a 
crumb on the carpet; that she had a new set of ser- 
vants every month, the old ones being discharged uni- 
formly on account oftheir persons not exhibiting that 
degree of purity which existed in their mistress’s ima- 
gination, andthat * * * * * # # @ & &@ 


place, but on mecting again, after a lapse of many 
years, the warm and friendly sincerity of his temper 
broke forth into a hearty shake of the hand, anda 
pressing mvitation on a fixed day to favour his lady 


and himself with a call at bis residence. 


The appear- 
ance my friend made, certainly might have honour- | 
ed any one whom he should have deigned to notice, | 





but I had heard enough, and begged my fair informant 


rather to speak of herself, which I said was to mea 


‘ * was mounted on a remarkably beautiful hunter, | , 
se be was mee much more agreeable subject. 


und followed by a groom, bespeaking an improvement || 


Shall IT wind up my rambling dissertation with a 
moral? It shall be so, and that addressed to my fair 
readers.—-Let each of them aim at being beloved ra- 
‘ther than admired, to become objects of attachment 
rather thap awe, and never to sacrifice good nature, 
jane urbanity, and benevolent feeling, on the shrine of any 
easy voluptuousness of the tea-table. The day was fine , , 

, virtue whatever. ( 
enough to make me suppose that I had no oceasion| 
for any other mode of conveyance than that 


iw his circumstances, which, at parting, he whispered 
to me, was owing to his marrage with a lady pos- 
sessed of considerable property. On the day appoint 
ed, not being fond of dining abroad, I deferred my 


visit till the hour when I could expect to enjoy all the 


——— 





a 


w ith | 
which nature had furnished me, and I arrived without 


THE HIVE. 
having, as | imagined, met with any accident by the |} wo 
way. My friend received me in the most kindly | 
manner I could have wished, and presented me with | 
On mak-| 
mg my best bow, which she returned with the most 
dignified politeness, I perceived that her eyes were 
directed to my feet, with a look of unusual s« rutiny. 
My glance was instantly turned in the same direction, 
when, ob woful! | beheld that from the edyve of the 
sole of one of my glossy jet Wellingtons there pro- 
iruded nearly the tenth part of a balf inch of seem- 
éngly tenacious mud. Hlow tf had overlooked this ex- 
érapeous matter at the s« rupert 1 cannot limagine, 


eal 





Anrecpotr.—The following hitherto unpublished 
anecdote may be relied on as authentic:—A gentle- 
man residing in one of the provinces of France, was 
junder the necessity of hastily quitting his paternal es- 
tate during the revolution. 


the warmest recommendations to his lady. 


Just prior to leaving it, 
however, he prudently concealed his money and other 
valuables to a considerable amount, in a place known 
only to himself. He then left the country, and resided 
in England for many years, during which he was 
much straitened in his circumstances. On the fall of 
Bonaparte in 1815, he returned to France, and, by 
dint of entreaties and solicitations among his few re- 


but | 
as Othello says, ** who can control his fate?’ My er friends in that country, succeeded in raising a 
doom was fixed, my character was gone. It was in||sum of money sufficient to purchase his former estate, 





yain that | employed all my powers of conversation, | 





(which had been confiscated) on the promise of return- 


and that J] changed successively the topics to give ‘ing it within a given period. 


As soon as the purchase 
amusement by variety. was complete, he got a carpenter and invited his 
that T introduced, in the most delicate and natural || friends to accompany him to the house, the period of 
manner, a compliment on the person of my fair host | repayment having expired, 


Nay, it was even in vain) 





When they got to a cer- 
tain room, he ordered the man to remove some planks 
from the floor which he pointed out, which, being 


ess; her mind was occupied by one idea, and that} 
was the edge of the sole of my boot; her uneasiness, | 
] 


im my agitated imagination, seemed momentarily to|/done, the treasure he had secreted many years before 


| | . . 
increase. Should | be so unlucky, thought I, as to|| was undisturbed, from which he instantly repaid his 





deposite the offending particle on the carpet, there jfriends, equally to their astonishment and satisfac- 











could be no saying What might be the consequences to || tion. 


replied the facetious guardian of the night, “I am 
He advanced respectfully, ||"* and when this chymical process is completed my||not a stop watch.” “I know it,” 


retorted to the other 
1 asked you because you appeared to be going !" 
a 

Bacnevon's eELysium.—We are informed that ther 
jis in the other world, a place prepared for maids and 
bachelors called Fiddler's Green, where they are con 
demned, for the lack of good fellowship in this world, 
to dance together to all eternity.—One of a party, 
who had been conversing on this subject, after return 
ing home, had his brain so occupied with it, that in a 
dream he imagined himself dead, and translated to 
this scene of incessant fiddling and dancing. Afte: 
describing his journey to these merry abodes of hop 
ping shades, he says, that on passing the confines, he 
perceived a female figure advancing with a rambling. 
rapid motion, resembling a hop, skip, and jump. He 
now cast his eyes upon his own person, as a genteel 
spirit would naturally do, at the approach of a female, 
and for the first time saw, that although he had left 
lis substance in the other world, he was possessed of 
an airy form, precisely similar to the one he had 
left behind him, and he was clad in the ghost ot 
a suit of clothes made of the newest fashion, which 
he had purchased a few days before his death. As 
the figure came near she slackened her pace, and 
struck into a graceful chassee forward, at the same 
time motioning to him to cross a rivulet, which he 
no sooner did, than he fell a dancing with incredible 
agility. 

He was then conducted, or rather whirled away, by 
his fair companion, to the manager of the green, 
where he had an opportunity of beholding the congre- 
gated celibacy of the place. 


The grotesque appear- 
ance of the various groups particularly amused him 
* The Grecian robe and the Roman toga, the monk- 
ish cowl, the monastic veil, and the blanket and fea- 
thers of the Indian, were mixed in ludicrous contrast.” 
The allotment of partners were equally diverting. 
** A gentleman in an embroidered suit led off a beg 
gar girl; while a broad-shouldered Mynheer flaunted 
with an Italian countess. Queen Elizabeth was danc- 
ing 4 jig with a jolly cobbler, a person of great bon- 
hommie, but who failed not to apply the strap when 
his stately partner moved with less agility than com- 
ported with his notions.” His attention was then ar- 
rested by the appearance of a spare looking gentle 
man, advancing to the genius of the place in high 
glee. Poor man! he had no sooner come up to the 
group of ladies, than a tall, swarthy, lantern-jawedy 
antiquated virgin raised her foot, as a challange foi 
him to dance, whereupon they both fell to, and had 
danced six months when he left them, without any 
prospect of cessation. 
—_—_—— 
EPIGRAM. 

‘* Poets,” says Horace, “ who expect 

Their verses should for ever live, 
Nine years each poem must neglect 

Ere they the final polish give.” 
This rule might suit the ancient bard, 

But will not modern poets smile 
To think if they the sale retard 

Nine years, how they must live the while ° 


— 
Desua THE MURDERER.—The trial of this fellow is 
again postponed to the next Harrison circuit court 
term—not one juryman having been obtained. 


a 
A WaLL-EYE.—A gentleman, passing one of oui 
new buildings, called out that he had a bit of brick in 
his eye. ‘Then come here,” ex 


imed Pat, witha 
hod on his shoulder, ** come here, my honey, and ['ll 


put a little mortar to it, and then you will have a 








\|wall-eye.” 








he 
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Pree AUTIONS TO BE TAKEN DURING A THUNDER 
storm.—Ferguson, in his introduction to electricity, 
ays, ‘* persons who are fond of shooting, ought never 
te eo out with their guns, when there is any appear- 
ot. of thunder, for as all metal attracts the lightning, | 
if it should happen to break upon the gun barrel, the 
man who carries the gun would be in the most immi- 
nent danger of cloud 
the best thing he could do would be to set) 


his life. If he sees a thunder: 


near him 

| 
the gun upright im the ground, against any thing that} 
would keep it in that position, and run away from it as 
fast as possible; and then if the thunder should hap 


pen to break upon the gun barrel, it would run down 


thereby to the ground. 





for 11.53.6d. the produce of seventeen copies, being the} 
\whole that had been sold; this left a balance of 784/. 
due the bookseller. 

All who knew the character of that most amiable 
sand excellent printer, would not be at all surprised to} 


hear, that in a day or two a letter to the following | 
purport was forwarded to the clergyman : 

* Rev. Sin—tI beg pardon for innocently amusing 
myself at your expense, but vou need not give your 
self I knew better than 
the extent of the sale of single sermons, and accord 


uneasiness. you could 


ingly printed but fifty copies, the expense of which 


you are heartily welcome to, in return for the liberty 


copies of a sermon, 785/.58.6d., and giving him credit) 


} 
do, 


hat and clothes are well wetted will, be in less danger 


clothes. 


As water is a conductor of lightning, a person whose 


from lightning that may break upon his head, because 
more of it will run down to the ground by his wet 
No person ought to go near trees, or stand 
beneath their tops, in time of thunder, for if it should)| 
happen to break upon the top of the tree under which 
he stands, the tree would conduct the lightning to his 
body. 


keep as far from the walls as possible, especially trom 


| 
When it thunders, people in a room should 


that wall in which the chimney is, because when 


lightning comes down a chimney, it generally spreads 
about the adjoining wall. It would be advisable for 


them to put the money out of their pockets.—In 


i 
Fouquier Tinville, the public accuser, whether tt was 


not true that she had sent money to her emigrant chil 


my life is not worth saving by a falsehood.” 


I have taken with vou.” 


—- 2 — - —— 


of Charles VIL. and was a vassal to John V. Duke ot 


Bretagne. Hle was tried at Nantes on suspicion oo! 
having destoyed a number of children who had ber: 
enter the castle, and were never heard of af 


The 


found, he having caused them to be put to desth t 


sern to 


terwards. bodies of several were afterward: 


make use of their blood in writing charms and forming 
incantations to raise infernal spirits, by whose means 
he beheved, according to the horrible superstitions of 


it burned treasures would be revealed | 


On bis trial he 


the times, th 


him confessed the most horrible act 


of atrocity, and was sentenced to be burnt alive; bu 
the duke caused him to be strangled before he was tied 
to the stake This execution took place Decembei 
2oth, 1440, and a detailed account of it ts still presery 


ed im a manuscript un the archives of Nantes 





THE Tatt OR'S IMPROMPTI 
Young Edward's a man of a thousand, you sa) 
Indeed a most promising youth , 
He promises well, but I'd rather hed pay, 
If you wish me to tell you the truth 


Traora.—The celebrated dutchess of Grammont, on), 


ibeing before the revolutionary tnbunal, was asked by 


| 
dren. “I was going to say not,” replied she, * but) 





short, they should have no kind of metal about them 


| 
if they can help it. | 
SLEEP. 


Gentle handmaid! genial sleep! 
Though like death's thy dark dominion 





Round him still thy vigils keep ! | minal code of laws. 
Fan me with thy downy pinion |“ Pransmitted to the president of the select committee, by the viceroy ot | 
Balm of sorrow! cure of strife! | Coston, in April, 1800." 
On a couch oblivious lying ; “1. A man who kills another on the suspicion of | 
To live, without the care of life! 


—— 

Aw avyuon.—A poor clergyman in a very remote 
county in England, had, on some popular oecasion, 
preached a sermon so exceedingly acceptable to his 
parishioners, that they entreated him to print it; which, 
This was 
filled 
The conclusion, 
however, of all his consultations with himself was, 


after due deliberation, he promised to do. 
the most remarkable instance of his life, and 
his mind with a thousand fancies. 


that he should obtain both fame and money; and that 
a journey to the metropolis, to direet and superintend 
the great concery was, indispensable. After taking a 
formal leave of his friends and neighbours, he pro- 
ceeded on his journey. On his arrival in town, by 
great and good fortune, he was recommended to the 
worthy and excellent Mr. Boyer, to whom he tri- 
tumphantly related the object of his journey. The 
printer agreed to his proposals, and required to know 
how many copies he would have struck off. ‘* Why, 
sir,”’ returned the clergyman, ‘ | have calculated 
that there are in the kingdom so many thousand pa- 
vishes, and that each parish will at least take one, and 
others more, so that I think we may safely venture to 
print 35 or 36,000 copies.” 

The printer bowed, the matter was settled; and the 
reverend author departed in high spirits to his home. 

With much difficulty and great self-denial, a period 
ef two months was suffered to pass—when his golden 
visions so tormenting his imagination, that he could 
endure it no longer, and accordingly he wrote to Mr. 
Boyer, desiring him to send the debtor and creditor 
account, most liberally permitting the remittances to 
be forwarded at Mr. B's convenience. Judge of the 
astonishment, tribulation, and anguish excited by the 


: itheft, shall be strangled aecording to the law against) 
And die, without the pain of dying! 


———_— 


THE HISTORIAN. 





CHINA. 


Copy of a translation of extracts from the Chinese eri | 


homicide committed in an affray. 

*@. Aman who fires at another with a musket, and 
ikills him thereby, shall be beheaded, as in cases of 
wilful murder; if the sufferer is wounded, but not mor- 
jtally, the offender shall be sent into exile. 

“3. A man who puts to death a criminal who had 
|been apprehended and made no resistance, shall be 
strangled according to the law against homicide com- 
‘mitted in an affray. 





| “4. A man who falsely aecuses an innocent per- 
son of theft, in cases of greatest criminality, is guilty 
of a capital offence ; in all other cases, the offenders, 
whether principals or accessories, shall be sent into 
exile. 

* 5. A man who wounds another unintentionally, 
shall be tried according to the law respecting blows 
given in an aftray, and the punishment rendered 
more or less severe, according to the degree of in- 
jury sustained. 

“6. A man who, intoxicated with liquor, commits 
outrages against the laws, shall be exiled to a desert 
country, there to remain in a state of servitude. 

“ The foregoing are articles of the laws of the em- 
pire of China, according to which, judgment is passed 
on persons offending against them, without allowing of 
any compromise or extenuation.”’ 


BLUE BEARD AND HIS CASTLE.—The ruins of the 
Chateau de la Verriere, on the banks of the Erdre, 
in the department of the Loire Inferieure, are, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the neighbouring peasantry, 
those of the castle of the celebrated Blue Beard, the 
hero of the well known nursery tale. This formidable 
personage, who was not altogether a mere creation of 
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FEMALE CHARACTER. 





From Miss Taylor's Practical Hints to Young 


Females 


THERE was atime when females of rank and afflu 
enee were not thought degraded by dressing the fatted 
calf and baking cakes upon the hearth; when with 
their pitcher on their shoulder, they went to the well 
to draw water for their flocks; and when even royalty 
knew how to appreciate the virtues of her, who sought 
wool and flax, and wrougui willingly with her hands, 
who laid her hands to the spindle a.’ to the distaft; 
who made fine linen and sold it, and delive.. * eirdles 
ito the merchant; who looked well to the ways of he: 
| house hold, and ate not the bread of idleness.—But 
jtime has wrought a change in the circumstances and 
| habits of females of the present age, though there are 
|many of all ranks who are not less usefully employed 
thay were the matrons of ancient times; many to 
whom it may be said, ‘Give them of the fruit of then 
doings, and let their own works praise them im thr 


gate.’ Happy the female in whom education has 
united with natural talent to form so important a cha 

racter as that of the mistress of a family; and unhappy 
she, who possessing neither of these advantages, has 
the temerity to undertake a task to which she is alto 

gether incompetent. Notwithstanding that old wives, 
or young wives, may furnish the withing with theme: 
tor ridicule, a closer observation would convince him, 
that the mistress and mother of a family occupies one 
of the most important stations in the community; of 
which he would be feelingly convicted, were so large 
a portion of it to suspend its services for ever so short 
a period. 

We are, however, obliged to acknowledge, that th 
deficiencies of many have afforded but too just occa- 
sion for the sarcasms to which we allude. Nothing 
less than a more judicious education can remedy this 
vital evil; an evil which pervades all classes in some 
degree, but which is peculiarly injurious to those of 
the middle ranks. Many a female, because she has 
been educated at a boarding-school, returns home, 
not to assist her mother, but to support her preten 
sions to gentility and idleness, dress and dissipation. 
She conceives herself degraded by domestic occupa- 
tions, and expects to lose her credit if she is known to 
be industrious; while the fond parents too frequently 
aid the delusion, and in due time transfer her to a 
husband, to curse him with a fortune of a few huo 
dreds; a sum which she supposes inexhaustible; ac 
cordingly she takes care to remind him, on every oc- 
casion, of the handsome fortune she brought him, as 
well as of the gentility of her boarding-school educa- 
tion. With what pity do we anticipate the sequel; 
and how many who might have been formed to ines. 
timable characters, have been thus rendered werse 











the fancy, was Giles de Retz, who lived in the reign 


}than useless to society! 
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oa “ omnia die ther instead of weeping with me when | wept, laugh- that which force could not have compelled me to love, 
rHE CENSOR. 


ed at me He endeavoured to persuade me that tear 





opposite lessons have had an influence on my cha 





being soothed by her soft hand, her sweet voiwe. anc 


her consoling tears. Ii I were to march into battle 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. and to death this moment, the lesson of my fatne 
would move me onward; but as | marched I migh 

No. XXX | hesitate and look round for some kind bemg to se 

me and to pity me ; and I have felt the two sentiment 


I sm wheal » have Gace a 


in more tals than one. So delicate is governmen 
Tuy Genius conducted me in &@ moment to the || tu infancy! 
vanks of the Bast River, where we approached a beau 


tiful villa which seemed to be the work of enchant-|/ and | could not be a coward while my father’s torn 


ment. By means of bis supernatural power the time) lived in my memory. The village in which I wa 


born was situated among the mountains, ina beautifu 


was chanved to the afternoon. ‘The sun was in the 


west, casting his golden rays on the trees and shores ; 


light breezes drove the vessels swiftly alone thi 


the horse-chesnat and the elm flung over us their re-| had another influence on my character. When the 
ireshing shade—the honey suckle, and the jasmine! sun rose im the morning above the high mountai 


‘hed the perfume over our heads, and fountains mur-|) which hung over the valley, or when he gilded the 


piazza top of that mountain ashe descended behind the more 
sat a venerabie old man surrounded by be Ons 


mured, and birds sang to amuse us. In the 
and) distant hills, he gave me sensations of which those 
laughters, and he was just comimesecing the 
of a manuscript, which, by the aid of the Genius, I 
um able to recuiect and transeribe verbatun. It is 
is folle 4: 


“It has been often remarked that there is no hu- 


witnessed either of those events without emotion 


man bemy, however low in circumstances, or inferior!) 

; 
m mind, of whose teclings, sensations, and experience, || wide, | received the first lessons of learning. There 
a faithful account would not be iteresting to the 


world. It philosophy had her choice either to enter }) 
into the bosom of Shakspeare, and view the enlighten. | 


ed field of bis intellect, or to dive into the dark mind | She prayed every morning at the opening of the 


school, and her soft, sweet, and pathetic voice, issuing 
//to the throne of merey, invoking blessings on her pu- 
tored soul of Orson, than the beautiful well known || pils made 
regions of Shakspeare’s fancy. She would find both | not eflace. 
infinitely interesting to herself, and would make the m || voi e was 


| ‘ 
instructing to mankind. With this view I claim with-|)}—and she prayed as my mother did, * that God would 


out the imputation of egotism, the right of giving to! teach us to remember HIM in the days of our youth.” 
my children, for their benefit and amusement, this|)My mother united with my mistress to inform my in- 
memoir of myself—containing a faithful picture of || fant mind that 
ihe journey, not only of my body but of my mind, from ||all that passes in the night, as well as day—in the se- 
my first recollections, to the moment in which I am |}cret recesses of the heart, as well as in all that appears 


. | , 
sitting down to perform this task. ‘The journey of)})openly—that he is omnipresent and always with me 


the body may be told in a word. Like a mill horse, || that every good act, and good thought is pleasing 

} 
Thee him, and the contrary displeasing—and that I must 
without obtaining notice, and mingled i public as- |}; 


of Orson, the illiterate man of the woods, perhaps she || 


would rather explore (ve terra-incognita in the untu 


The impression was deeper because hei 


there is a God whosees and knows 


ithas moved in a small circle. LT have been in battles 


ray to him morning and evening, and constantly; and 
semblies without acquiring fame. But while thisout-||that if I did so I should be happy here, and live in 


ward form of mine has moved but little, how has || bliss hereafter. I thought much of it, and I believed 


lit sincerely. 1 thought every human being had been 
: | . : 

tant asthe utmost confines of creation, interesting as||taught the same truths, and did not dream that in all 
fate, and dangerous as death. 





busy fancy kept my intellect engaged in voyages dis- | 


| 
hen | look back to| the world there lived a soul that doubted them. Hap- 
the lithe narrow point from which my memory in-||py would it be if it were so. 
| 


My mother was ortho- 
forms me, my intellect began to walk—and consulernig | 


dox in her belief. She was a member of the Chris- 
the sutlevings which I have endured, the perils which ij tian church. Sheused great discretion and judgment 
{ have escaped, and the difficulties I have conquered, ||to induce me to love the Bible. With that sweet and 
I vejoice that | am here ina harbour of safety ; my || winning voice, Which belongs only to woman, and 
heart swells with emotions of most unfeigned grati-|| with that smile and manner of which woman only is 
|mistress, she would call me to her side, and tell me 
how this great world was created, who separated light 
1 was undefined, but affectionate. It was different from || from darkness, and who bade the sun, and moon, and 
that of my father. It had no awe with it, not even|/stars, to move so beautifully in their places. I listen- 
ihe awe of respect, but it was all love. When I was/|ed. 


tude, and devotion lifts my soul in adoration to God. 
The earliest idea that I can remember is my mother. | 


No chain of steel could have rivetted my atten- 
hungry, my mother fed me—when I was cold, she||tion with a force like the look, the voice, and the 
warmed me—she rejoiced to see me glad, and in my | smile of my mother. She told me the affecting story 
sorrows she put her soft hands on my head, and ad-||of Joseph and his brethren, simply, but eloquently. 1 
ded her tears to mine. [t was impossible not to feel || wept—she wept—and kissing me, she said, | would 
for her a closer tie of heart, than I felt for my father, || find the whole history, much more fully and beauti- 








racter. JI have bit my lips, in agony, without one 
tear in any father’s presence—and with half the paim, 


Ihave wept with my mother to have the pleasure of 


It would be impossible for me to be very 


cruel unless I could forget the image of my mother ; 


i} 
valley, watered by streams from the hills and varie-| 
tide —| gated with clumps of shade. ‘This romantic scenery | 


perusal||who live in level countries know nothing. | never)! joy it. 


Einotions make us think, and thinking forms charac-| 
ter. | was what the world calls romantic, From a 

| 
little village school situated on a beautiful green, and} 


shaded by old oaks that flung their branches fas and||full of tears. 


|; were fifty boys and girls under the care and tuition of 


s| | loved from choice, because it was put before me in 


were disgraceful—taught me what a soldier is— the proper way; not as a dish of which I must eat, o1 


and informed me that a soldier never cries. These | be whipped. I read the Bible and the Testament often. 


-| My mother told me they were the word of God, and 

that | must believe them implicitly, or be punished 
for ever in the agony of fiery torments. 1 could not 
comprehend her, but | had great faath in my mother— 
| [had an undefined belief. 1 believed there was a mys- 
.| tery, andthe terrors of the mystery, like a grain of mus- 
r tard seed at first, grew at length to the height of my 


t, soul, and shaded my intellect by its extensive branch- 
ees. You will scarcely credit me when I say, that what 
s| my mother piously told me for my good, became 


t |eventually the source of affliction to her, misery to 
me, and quarrels in a neighbourhood, before peace- 
able. tis not the Bible which makes nation war with 
1 nation—that sets the ‘Turk against the Christian, and 
s| the Catholic against the Protestant—it is when map 
||| says to man, * here is a mystery, you shall believe it, 
or be damned.” God gives no such command. There 
lived in our village, a handsome, genteel, intelligent 
boy, who attended the same school with myself. We 


| 
1} became acquainted—we were playmates, and were 
1 


i} 


‘|, wealthy parents, who after wandering over the world 
:}/in pursuit of wealth, had settled in our village to en 
They were of a religious belief, differing very 
materially from my mother’s, and they had, of course, 


| 
| 


jeducated their boy accordingly. One day I came 


‘home to my mother with my clothes torn in pieces, 
my face disfigured with mud and blood, and my eyes 
* Heavenly Father,’ exclaimed my 
-|| mother, * where has the boy been?” The reader may 


learn in the succeeding number if he will please to 


la school-mistress, who could read and write, and who!| wait. D. 
understood arithmetic ‘as far as the rule of three.” 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





DRE 
an impression op my mind, which time can- anes. 


Iv is not, I believe, yet decided by what particula 


like that of my mother, full of tenderness|| Operation of the mind we are possessed of that crea- 


tive faney which attends us in our sleep. Conjee- 
tures have been advanced and metaphysical theories 
have been formed ; but wild and unsatisfactory, they 
are bul conjectures, and appear only as dreams upon 
dreams. One conclusion indeed we can draw with 
certainty, that there is within us a strong thinking fa- 
culty, apparently unconnected with the motions of the 
body, and uninfluenced by the human will. We may 
also learn the wonderful celerity with which that fa- 
culty acts, by considering the long chain of events 
and the variety of feelings that sometimes agitate us 
in a dream, during a period which we know to have 
been in fact but instantaneous; such as when the 
dream is evidently occasioned by some real sound, 
which suddenly waking us, appears to have brought to 
a natural conclusion the history of hours—a history, 
however, which must have been conceived in that 

mere point of time when the senses were awaken- 

ing. 

The period when dreams were the acknowledged 

messengers from heaven has passed; but it is still 
the fond belief of some enthusiasts, that to the sug- 

gestions of a tutelary spirit we are indebted for the 
imaginary delights that fill this little world of sha- 

dows. Who indeed has not blessed that charm, 

which, though but for a moment, can destroy the 

pains of absence, unbind the bondage of the tomb, 

and cast a veil of brilliancy over “ the sad realities of 
life?’ In sleep, we again embrace those for whose 

loss we have wept. The friends, the scenes that we 

have loved, are restored ; brighter creations than we 








and that tie grew and strengthened for years. My fa-!!fully told in the Bible. I wes eager to read it, and 


bad ever imagined are presented to us, * quorum pars 


truly attached to each other. He was the son of 
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nagna”’ we become ; and we enjoy a happiness tran- 


sient indeed—but still happiness, so enchanting, so 
nalloved, that the excited and gratetul heart would 
villingls ascribe to angelic benevolence, the sweet | 
But alas! “ Sunt gemina somnt porte 

and to what influence shall we attribute those painful 
all that 


‘coinage of the brain,” which, sometimes, || 


delusion. 


semblances, those distracting terrors, and 
monstrous 
cloud our sleep, * making night hideous ”” ‘The gen- 
ile spirit, who is appointed to wat hover us, if such | 
‘here be, would not thus needlessly torment us, and 
in natural 


we are at last constrained to seek causes 


the reason of that wild variety which paints our sleep- 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
j 


jug fancies. Experience must have taught us that 
those objects, which most constantly and intensely || 
occupy our waking thoughts, are those which most 
, . frequently * imagination bodies forth” m sleep. Here, | 
| the politician again contends with his opponent ; the! 
the 


with increased delight the object of his affection; and! 


wiser still hoards his darling gold; lover views 


the heartless, senseless gossip continues to rail, and to} 
We may al-| 


so remark in this, as in many other respects, that the 


hatter as in her daily communications. 


wind is affected by the body, and that the charactes 
of our dreams depends much upon the state of our 
health. 
images, those disturbed and restless slumbers, that at- 


We have felt the misery of those terrifying 


tend the bed of sickness, so unlike the delightful re- 
treshinent, which we feel when rising from the ** balmy | 
sleep” of health. 





Since then the hours of sleep may actually convey 
io us either happiness or wretchedness, is it not of im-| 
portance to consider whether we cannot by any efforts 
of our own produce some influence over so large al 
portion of our existence! ‘To begin then with the 
grosser part, it is essential that we so regulate ow 
bodies by temperance and exercise as to procure that 
Jight and happy state, which defies the fashionable 
tortures of dyspepsia, and knows not the horrors of 
nervous debility. ‘To secure this object, and to assist 
in obtaining its pleasing consequences, we should al- 
-® endeavour to preserve a cheerful mind, 

“* Equam— 
Servare mentem.” 


grateful for the numerous blessings, and resigned to 





the unavoidable evils of life, banishing from it all that 
might irritate the passions, and suffering our thoughts 
to dwell only upon those amiable objects, which we 
And as 


may behold, by the occasional wildness of our dreams, 


should desire our fancy to perpetuate. we 


z 

' , 
how extravagant is the imagination when unrestrain-| 

; ed by reason, let us learn, as the rule of our life, at) 


all times to distrust its dictates, and to confine its 


wanderings within the bounds of judgment. S.| 








AMERICAN BIOGRAPH 





BUTLER. 
Ricnarp Burver, a brave officer during the wai 


colonel at the close of the struggle with Great Britain. 
ile was a lieutenant colonel of Morgan’s rifle corps, 
and distinguished himself in a remarkable manner on 
ile was a bold and intrepid soldier, 
and possessed in a high degree, the confidence of the 


many occasions. 


©) a Luger” 
PO + wT es. picid tee 


commander-in-chief. 


Lee, in his memoirs of the war, in the southern de- 
partment, gives an account of an affair between the 


* British and American troops, while a detachment of 
: the American army under general Lafayette, lay neat 
es Williamsburg, Virginia, the head quartets of lord 
i ({‘ornwallis, in 1781. 


* While in his camp before Williainsburg, the 


i stores on the Chickahominy rivez 


of the American revolution, sustained the office of) 
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British general learnt that we had some boats and|| 
Hither he detached 

heutenant colonel Simcoe with his corps and the Ya | 
to them. 
performed; but the 


cers destroy This service was promptly 
American general, having dis 
covered trom his exploting parties, the march of Sim-| 


coe, detached on the 26th, lieutenant colonel Butler, 


of the Pennsylvania line, the renowned second and 


rival of Morgan at Saratoga. ‘The rifle corps under 
the majors Call and Willis, and the cavalry, which, 
did not tn the whole exceed one hundred and twenty | 


Major M'Phe: 


and 


eflectives, composed Butler's van. 


having 


Ai 


son, Of Pennsylvania, led this corps; 


mounted some intantry behind the remnant of 


jmand’s dragoons, overtook Simcoe on his return neat 


Spencer's plantation, six or seven miles above Wil 
liamsburg. ‘The suddenness of M'Pherson’s attack! 


threw the Yagers into confusion; but the queen's 


vrangers quickly deployed, and advanced to the support! 


of the Yagers. 
“Call and Willis had now 
with 


; 
; 
‘ | 
M Phe ron 
riflemen, and the action became 


vat 


~ 


up to 
theu fheree. 


Lieutenant Lollar at the head of a squadron of Sun 


coe’s hussars, fell on Armand’s remnant, and drove it) 


out of lieutenant Breseco and some} 


Lollar) 


' 
pressing upon the} 


line, making 


Following his blow, 


then 


privates 
turned 


prisoners. 
upon our rilemen, 
| 

queen's rangers, and at the same moment captain! 


Oxgilvie, of the legion ef cavalry, who had been sent 


The rifle corps fell back in confusion upon Butler, | 
drawn up in the rear with bis continentals. 
with the repulse of the assailing troops, lieutenant 


pressed by Butler, as Cornwallis had moved with the} 
main body on hearing the first fire, to shield Sin oe. | 
Lafayette claimed the advantage in this rencounter, | 
and states his enemy’s loss to be sixty killed, and one | 


hundred wounded; whereas lord Cornwallis acknow 
ledges the loss of only three officers and thirty privates 
killed 
tenant Jones, a much admired young officer. 
** What was our loss in killed 


and wounded. Among the former was lieu- 


and wounded does 
not appear in the report of Lafayette; but three offi- 
cers and twenty-eight privates were taken.” | 
When general St. Clair was appointed to the com 
mand of the army against the western Indiaus, colonel} 
li the 
battle of November 4, 1701, which terminated in the 


Butler was selected as second in commnand. 
defeat of St. Clair, be commanded the right wing of 
the army, with the rank of general. “Th 


this occasion, that the intrepid Butler closed his mili- 


was On 
tary career in death: his coolness preserved, and cou- 
rage rematiming unshaken, Ull the last moment of ex 
While enabled to keep the field, his exer- 
tions wee truly heroic. 


istence. 
He repeatedly led his men 
to the charge, and with slaughter drove the enemy 
before him; but being at length compelled to retire 
to his tent, from the number and severity of his 
wounds, he was receiving surgical aid, when a fero- 
cious warrior rushing into his presence, gave hin a 
But even then the 
He had antici- 
pated this catastrophe, and discharging a pistol which 


he held in his hand, lodged its contents into the breast 


mortal blow with his tomahawk. 
callant soldier died not unrevenged. 


of his enemy, who uttered a hideous yell, fell by his 
side, and expired !” 


An avaricious person who kept a very scanty ta- 
ble, dining one Saturday with his son at an ordinary 
in Cambridge, whispered in his ear, “Tom, you 
must eat for to-day and to-morrow.” 
torted the half-starved iad, ‘but I ha’nt eaten for yes- 
terday and the day before, yet, father.” 


“@ y es.” re- 
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THE CABINET. 


_ 





that morning from camp with one troop for the collec-|| 
tion of forage, accidentally appeared on our left Hank. |) 


Satisfied || 
thought I, have unconsciously yielded thew assistance 


colonel Simcoe began to retire; nor was he further | 








THE CIGAR. 


\ pleasant and comfortably cool evening of sum 
me! hot 


usual | took my seat to revel in the imaginary luxery 


had succeeded a and sultry dav, when as 


ofacigar, I had been long in the habit of smoking, 
and felt an unusual degreé of calm and placid medi 
tation stealing over me as L watched the spiral wreaths 
floating around me, and while I inhaled the fragrance 
of the aw which they perfumed, it seemed that the lit 
tle tube which produced them, bore no small resem 
blance to the virtuous man, whose actions left plea 
sure when he had passed away. T recalled to memo 


ty, the poetical effusions of a poet, who having ao 


means of obtaining “the social friend,’ amused him 
self by singing its praises; and when I saw its snow 


white ashes lengthen, until by its weieht ut broke and 


faded tnto nothing, it appeared hike a mighty kingdom 


of the world, which swells its size, and careless of lay 

ing a secure foundation, ts at length cut up by utes 
tine divisions, and overwhelmed by its own multitudes 
While 


the frail plaything, which had been reared from the 


until they vanish frou the face of the globe. 
earth consumed, and its falling ashes mingled with 
its kindred dross from which i sprang, it was a striking 
uremento, that ike unto it Twas created from dust 
and destined soon to mingle with my native clay. 


It had 


ile moment, 


vratification of an 
it 


been made for the 
and that 


mcre 
moment was destined to 
ple “use 


was one of the few which composed the limit 


of my existence. Tlow many of my fellow men, 


to promote the enjoyment of one like themselves for 
ithis short space of time How much toil has been 


spent, that L might have thee, thou much-loved trifle, 
| 


\\ for my pleasure, 


1 was pursuing reflections like these, whep tired na- 


ture, harassed by the toils of the day, gave way to re 


} 
}pose. Somnus, mingling the fragrance of his poppies, 
jwith the soporiffic seent of old Virginia, closed my 
leves in forgettulness, and silence spread his curtain 
lthat Tanight ¢ njoy quiet rest. 

| Suddenly | to the 
| 


listened sounds of the wood- 


man’s axe and the smith’s hammer. I saw the forest 
bow down its sturdy sons to the dust, and the globe 
vomited forth her mineral productions. A vast ship 
vlided gaily into and sat buoyant on the ocean wave, 
like the proud swan, that conscious of his graceful- 
ness and power skims over the river's tide, and the glad 
earth gave of her increase, that this mighty bird of 
man’s invention, might have Wings, whereby to tly 
over the waste of waters. 

Unhappy Atrica spread its broad coast, covered 
with multitudes of jocund souls!—Nature’s children, 
and the children of The bark which 


so lately had seemed waving its green foliage in the 


nature’s God: 


woods, with the sails which were then nodding in 
verdure on the bosom of their mother—was there; 
and when it again departed for the land of freedom, 
bore slavery in its prisons, and I saw the tears, while 
il listened to the curses and denunciations of the 


| wretches, miserable by means of civilized and intel- 


iligent man. The breath of heaven swelled the can- 
ivas, and the gay bird danced on her course for the 
jsouthern part of our Union; bearing on her highest 
| pe ak, a fag under which thousands had enlisted in 
search of freedom or death. ‘The groans of manacled 
jmen ascended from her, and J turned in horror from 
\the sight. . 
The whole extent of our southern states was now 
spread before me like a map. A few lordly owners 
lof the soil were rioting in luxurious profusion, and re- 


galing themselves with all that extravagant wealth 
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nes — 


ould purchase, and all that satiate fullness could de-| 


iste. — The well cultured fields were viewed with in- 


finite satistaction—I looked again—they were 


renmed by the tears, which coursed unpitied down the 


cheeks of the manly sons of a less fortunate clime, 


ind the unfeeling stripes ol a task master, were heard 
they drew a purple stream from the back of one 


who scorned to comy lain. aod felt all other blows as 


nothing, since he endured the one which separated 


iim from all he | L—IJ saw a haughty few, lord ut 


over a groaning million no weaker than themselves 
who had been «ks ived of the direct ] npartial gilt 
of the Almiehty. to lis commou cli en My heart 

thigh with emotion, and Il was t » ariaiyh 
ne wisdom and justice of Gjod, when traces ofl 
what |] bad seen was for a time, suddenly removed 
frommymind:; and i found myself, hurrying through 
the active streets of my native citv.—My course was 
nopeded by innumerable obstacles ;—I climbed over 


hules of cotton till the perspiration trickled from my | 


hace, and an rn pulse l felt no disposition either to re 
ist or obey hurried me through groups of boys, suck- 
ing molasses, and concourses of men, buying and sell 


] 
ng, until | was stopped by a large number of people, | 
rround casks of tobacco leaves, and while one cried, 


| 
oing, going, gone,—the others opened the hogsheads| 


und acattere ad thew contents, while another class care- 


fully replaced them, and repaired the shattered recep 
tucles. 

I suw it placed on carts, and iOSi 
that @ might ser 


"They stopped opposite a lurge building a 


prowl ted me 


io follow them, where 


I directed my 


prymg eyes between them, Tread in large letters on 
the sign the appalling words, “staan : 


‘+ Alas!” 


made to labour? Is this the cause of so much misery a 


they bore it.} 
° | 
| 
9 | 
IANUPACTORY. 

' 


exclaimed I, * and is this for what so many are 

, , a 
And all for the purpose of producing what !—A whiff} 
of smoke.—Great"—I awoke. 1 was seated in my| 
usual seat: my candle had burned to tts socket—the| 


‘The curly smoke no longer enveloped my caput—and | 


P » j 
a certain tingling and smarting of my lips, gave un-)) 


pleasant intimations that I had smoked my segat| 
rather shorter that was consistent with my practice} 
when awake, or suited to my convenience when | 
asleep. 

—_e=_—_—— 
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tin Durward,” &c. Philadelphia. H. Carey & J. Lea. 4 


vols. L2mo 


Tales of the Crusaders ; by the Author of * Waverly,” Quen 

Tur expectation excited by the announcement J 
the Crusaders, atter being wound up to the highest) 
pitch of curiosity by delay; has been fully gratitied 
by a perusal of the work, and the pleasure w hich we} 
anticipated has been the result. 
hooksellers have again been thhonged, and the rumour 
that the volume would be issued to the world with 


. | 
The doors of ow 


the name of the celebrated author on its title page, | 
filled many a rosy hand with a garland for the brow 





that was expected to step forth from concealment.—| 
This howe ver is not the case; and though the public} 
voice has almost unanimously chosen ONE on whom | 
to lay the load, yet the veil is not yet entirely dissi-| 
pated, and a thin cloud conceals the immortal aspect 
af him to whom we would fain pay the tribute of our| 
praise. 

Like its predecessors, the work now presented to| 
the public is a compound of history and fiction; and 
wo see the domestic situations, and individual concerns 
of his heroes, affected by the affairs of their country; 
and while we read, we almost identify ourselves with 
the people whom he describes-insensibly we rise in 





ihe flew to arms, and with his troops, placed himself 
| before the strong hold of Raymond. At their carousal, 
ashes over which I had ruminated had ceased to fail.—|| while heated with wine, a promise had been given, 





imagination with the man who strikes his blews in 








ithe cause of honour, and are depressed by the mistor- | 


tunes of the virtuous and brave. He carries us back| 


ito the melody of her minstrelsy,—we couch the lance | 


The scales fell from the eyes of prince Henry, Da 
mian was reinstated, and the uncle, giving up all! 


mois-||by his snagic pen, for centuries; and at his command ||thoughts of matrimony, the nephew was the happ. 
'}we sound the slogan with Scotland's heroes, or nati 


husband of the BETROTHED. 
Such is an imperfect and brief sketch of the first o! 


with England's knights, or lay our trophies at the fe et ||these tales; we regret our inability to be more minute ; 
’ 


of her beauty.—He chooses no single hero or heroine, 


swale ! 


but, as we expect that the generality of the reading 
| g 
by some noble passion, which he might bend ||community will prefer perusing the tales, instead of 


il! his exertions to exalt—He arrays a whole nation, ||our hasty review, we shall proceed in our task and 


ma single sheet of fools ap, with jarring interests and 


ictions, every individual moving 1n their proper sphere 2! 


give the outline of 
Tue Tarisman.—Richard I. of England, began 


and yet with all his performers, such is the congruity ‘his reign on the 11th of July, 1189. His military 


of the writer that every one is preserved in his indivi-|| 


luality, 
consistent with his separate and private character. 

Like the 
thoroughly acquainted with all conditions, 
modes of life, 
appear to be present to his mind. 
he preserves a most remarkable degree of accuracy, | 
and the words put into the mouths of his performers, | 
ire pertectly characteristic of the speakers. 

But let us stop these remarks and hasten on to what 
was our first intention, before the preceding observa- 
tions forced themselves from our pen, viz. a simple 
narrative of the principal plot in the tales now be- 
fore us, 

Raymond Berenger, an old Norman warrior, was 
the father of a beautiful daughter, Eveline, who had | 
been asked in marriage by Hugo de Lacy, high con-| 
| Stable of Chester 


, a celebrated warrior, bound to serve 
three years in the crusades of the Holy Land, by a 
solemn oath.—Gwenwyn, Prince of Powis, an heredi- 





} : . 
jtary foe of Berenger, having engaged in the cause of) 
ithe Cross as an ally of the Norman, and having feast- | 
ved in the castle of bis enemy, sought likewise for the | 
hand of his fair daughter Eveline, which being refused, 


that did .hey ever war again, the battle should be 
fouchton a plain near thecastle. Berenger, therefore, 
true to his plighted word, met, with a few followers, 
the Welch host and was overpowered by numbers. 
His castle was left in charge of Wilkin Flamock, a 
stout Fleming, who resolutely defended it after the fall 
of its owner, until Hugo de Lacy arrived and conquer- 
ed the Britons. 


The lady Eveline, vowed to bestow 
her hand, if asked, on the the man who should deliver 
them, and the constable, though advanced in years, 
claimed her as his bride. His young nephew, Damian, 
|was left to guard the castle, while the constable, hav- 
ling, according to the custom of the times, betrothed 
jhis intended spouse, went to join the ciusaders. Ran- 
dal de Lacy, a kinsman of the constable, was at this 
\time, desirous of possessing himself of the castle and 
,of the treasure which Damian so cautiously guarded. 
|He succeeded by stratagem, in decoying the lady to 
la distance from the place of her security, and had well 
‘nigh succeded in making her his prisoner, when he 
jwas foiled by Damian, who was severely wounded in 
the contest and taken to the castle to recover. Sedi- 
a arose among Damian's followers, and his fair 
‘fame was aspersed by foul reports, until at length he 
was called a traitor to his country. Prince Henry took 
possession of the castle, Damian was imprisoned, Ran- 
dal de Lacy, appointed high constable in the place of 
his relative, supposed to have fallen in the holy war, 
and the innocent expected death while his worthless 
namesake was in favour with the prince. His exalta- 
tion did not long continue: Hugo returned from the 
Crusades, and the master-mover of the sorrows of 
Eveline and Damian, was slain by a mortal enemy of 
the crusader, who mistook Randal for his object, and 
inflicted a fatal stab. 

















SSS 


talents and invincible personal courage, gained him 


und all his words and actions are perfectly || the appellation of ** Caeur de Lion,” and the love ot 
)| military glory caused this king to bend all his might 
vreat master of dramatic writing, he seems||from the commenceinent of his reign to the relief of 
and all||the Holy Land, and to recover Jerusalem from the 
and the manners and customs of all||infidel Saracens. 


He obtained supplies for the wai 


In his dialogues,||by Various expedients, and having crossed the sea 


with his army, was encamped at no great distance 
from his enemies, a truce for a limited number of days 
having been agreed upon; at which time occurred the 
events narrated by the author in his tale of the Talis- 
man. Kenneth, Knight of the Sleeping Leopard, « 
Scotsman, was on a pilgrimage to the cell of 'Pheodo 
rick of Engaddi, a hermit who was held in veneration 
by many, on account of his penance and his knowledge. 
He had been a wise and powerful man, but misfortun: 
and sorrow had pressed upon him, and the maiden 
whom he loved slept in the vaults, while he raved and 
striped himself over her grave at Engaddi. Whil 
the Leopard knight was on his way to this hermit’s 
dwelling, he was met by a well-inounted Moor, with) 
whom, after a contest in which both displayed valour, 
he extended the hand of fellowship, and concluding 
their strife by a cessation of hostilities and a promisé 
of friendship, they pursued their journey together to 
wards the cell of the hermit. 

The following, which is a part of the dialogue that 
passed between Sheerkohf (the Moslem so styled him 
self) and Sir Kenneth, is such a beautiful argu- 
ment in favour of our Christian rules, that we eannert 
forbear quoting the passage. 


** Seest thou not,” said Sheerkohf, “ O, thou more blind 
than any who ask alms at the door of the Mosque, that th« 
liberty thou dost boast of is restrained, even in that which 
is dearest to man’s happiness and to his household. And 
that thy law, if thou dost practice it, binds thee in marriage 
to one single mate, be she sick or healthy, bring she com+ 
fort and joy, or clamour and strife to thy table and to thy 
bed? This,O Nazarene, I do indeed call slavery : whereas 
to the faithful, hath the Prophet assigned upon earth, the 
patriarchal privileges of Abraham, our tather, and ef Solo- 
mon, the wisest of mankind, having given us here a suc. 
cession of beauty at our pleasure, and beyond the grave; 
the black-eyed houris of Paradise.”’ 

** Now by His Name, that | most reverence in heaven,’ 
said the Christian, “ and by hers whom ! most worship en 
earth, thou art but a blinded and a bewildered infidel * 
That diamond signet which thou wearest on thy finger, 
thou holdest it doubtless as of inestimable value 7?” 

* Balsora and Bagdad cannot show the like,” replied the 

Saracen, * but what avails it to our purpose ?” 
* Much,” replied the Frank, “ as thou shalt thyself cen 
fess. Take my war-axe, and dash the stone into twenty 
shivers; would each fragment be as valuable as the ovigr. 
nal gem ; or, would they, al! collected, bear the tenth pais 
of its estimation ¢”’ 

“ That is a child's question,” answered the Saracen ; 
‘the fragments would not equal the entire value of the one 
in the degree of hundreds to one.” 

* Saracen,” replied the Christian warrior,’ “ the love 
which a true knight binds on one only, fair and faithful, is 
the gem entire ; the affection thou flingest among thy en 
slaved wives, and half wedded slaves, is worthless cow 
paratively as the sparkling shivers.” 


Were we to make all the selections we desire, we 
should far exceed our present limits.—But, to retury 
to our tale: The two men who had so lately strove 
for each other’s lives, slept in one apartment thag 
night, at the cell of the pious man. Richard’s queen, 
accompanied by her retinue, were at this time at the 


om 


a 


: 











oan 












ame place, unknown to Kenneth, having undertaken 
¢ journey in hopes to restore her husband to health, 
being then bowed by a fever, in consequence of 
to the climate. The knight saw them at 
heir devotions in a room, where he had been placed 
y the hermit, and received from Edith, of Plantage- 


\posure 


net, one of the maidens who accompanied the queen, 
und the one who, in the chivalrous language of the 
day, gave point to his spear, and edge to his sword, 
some slight notice that he was known by her, who, 
losely veiled, was following in the circle of wor- 
shippers. 

Sheerkohf, in consideration of the Scottish knight's 
tarrying a few days at the grotto, in which be now 
was, agreed to persuade Salladin, prince of the infidel 
host, to send an eminent physician, who could by 
means of a medicine of Talismanic power, cure the 
king from his disorder. Accompanied by this physi- 

ian, Sir Kenneth reached the encampments of the 
‘ royal Lion,” and the stout hearted hero of England 
consented to the trial. It was successful. Meantime 
jealousy infected some of the Christian princes who 
were engaged with Richard, and the standard of Bri- 
tain was insulted on the mound where it floated. The 
Scot was delegated to guard it during the night after 
the disturbance; and proud of his charge, accompa- 
nied only by a faithful hound, he kept his vigils. But 
the valour of which he boasted, and the courage he 
possessed, availed him nought against the assailants 
The knight was se- 
duced from a post, where a thousand men in armour 
might have surrounded him and hewed his form, 


he that night had to encounter. 


which would not have shrunk, by the power of a 
woman's name, and that name Edith, the star to 
which he looked in all his trials and all his well- 
tought battles. 

Ile absented himself for a few moments, and 
returned to find his dog wounded, and the flag which 
he guarded stolen from its place. Richard condemn- 
ed the hero to an ignominious death. He was unmov- 
ed by entreaties, and all attempts to soften his fate 
were useless, until Hakim, the physician, besought for 
his life. He succeeded, and the degraded Scot was 
‘iven to the servant of Allah for a slave. 

‘The high-souled Kenneth pined under the loss of 
his honour, and the physician on whom he had been 
bestowed, discovering himself to be Sheerkolhf, his 


ancient foe, proffers his assistance to reinstate the! 


knight in his former dignity, and help him to find the 
man who had insulted England's flag. In an impene- 
trable disguise, accompanied by his hound, whose 
wounds had been by Ilderim, the leech, he entered 
Richad’s camp, and intimated to the monarch his 
ibility to discover the traitor. The army with their 
leaders were to pass in review before his Highness, 
and Sir Kenneth in disguise, stood by to point out the 
man who had dared to trample on the banner. Con- 
rade, Marquess ol Montserat, approached, and the 
hound, well knowing by whose hand he had been 
wounded when he defended the post his master had 
quitted, sprang towards him by instinct, with a yell 
that announced a recognition and an enemy. 
‘ade was accused of treason, and the dispute to be 
settled by single combat between the impeached Con- 
rade and the Champion, who should do service in the 
cause of Richard. 

The place selected for the combat was on neutral 
ground, hetween the army of the Christians and that 
of the Turks, 


her of his followers, was to be among the witnesses, 


Saladin, himself, with a limited num- 


than our old acquaintance, Sir Kenneth. 


snd the opponent of Conrade was to be none other| of itself gives animation to our frame. 


2 . . - 
I'he day agreed upon arrived; the ladies of Rich- 


| 
ard’s camp were in the field—and the false Conrade|| reviving the drooping spirits of the feeble and the af- 





Con-| 








lton, Prince Royal of Scotland, who had been under || Srbed into the system while bathing, contribute es 
the diguise of Sir Kenneth. The mighty Soldan,| sentially to the same end. Hence it is remarked, that 
was none other than his old competitor Sheerkohf| | frequent ablutions in fresh water will have a tendency 
and Master El Hakim. The Ear! was shortly after||® debilitate, whilst the like applications in sea-wate 
espoused by Edith Plantagenet, and the celebrated || will have a contrary and very jovous influence 
talisman which perfected the cure, was sent as a pre-|| . But the pleasure arising from plunging into and buf 
|| feting the curling wave, and from breathing the un 





sent from its noble owner on her marriage. 
|} tainted air which floats along with it, are but a part 
Both the eve 


jand the ear are filled with sensations which languag: 


The tale is here concluded, but our readers will 


pardon us for adding a few remarks concerning the jot the enjoyment that is experienced. 


Rich 
‘ard obtained a victory over the Saracens, in which he; incapable of expressing. For in contemplating th: 
|| boundless expanse of waters, and in w itching the end 
billows, which break with 
to ** lash the 


A 
ifate of those who were engaged in the crusade. 
| 


slew many thousands; but his army pined from long 





less succession of fearful 


|absence and disease, and he, in obedience to their im-| 
|ithe noise of thunder, and never cease 
} 


|portunities, agreed to return to Europe. He conclud-|| 


jed a truce on terms honourable to his brave people, || Sounding shore,"’ we realize the full truth of the re 
| i} *e _ ~“ . » * 

and after his return, while in the tenth year of his}, ™4tk, that “ terror is a source of the sublime \ mor 
reign, and prime and vigour of his days, he was des-| magnificient spectacle cannot be preseuted to the con 
jtined to fall by an arrow, from the bow of an obscure itemplation of the human mind. And even all this 
| ? 


- le shtene ; 
individual, whom with his dying breath he pardoned grandeur is almost daily heightened by a splendour of 
for his crime }colouring which transcends all description, and which 





a 





no human skill can ever imitate. This is when cloud 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | are spread in rich profusion over the sky, and when 


in the mellow effulgence of an evening sun, they 





Clinton Bust.—It is gratuitying to perceive the nu reflect every variety of hue, and are seen “ gay shift- 


. . | oy > %9 “re . j 
merous evidences ot hoprovement m the fine arts, be-| ine to his be am. In all this the re is 3 much ol un 


cause it may be taken as proof of the increasing taste || POE majesty and indescribable beauty, that the 


} 
The busts which have tongue becomes mute, and we “ muse in EXpressiye 
| 


and tefinement of society. 
been cast of several of the great men of our country, || Hence. 


Battery Seats again, and yet again. —We were sur 


in addition to the numerous finely engtaved portraits, | 


show that genius, though loug depressed and discou- || 


prised, and disappomted, that our common council 


raged, is now in a moderate degree cherished and re-}) passed over last Monday without paying any attention 
ito the interesting subject of seats on the Battery. We 
‘learn that the whole blame of this neglect is to be 
should have languished for want of support, than to}| attributed to alderman Wvs koil, the great and inge 
witness, as we have in many instances, the high de- 


But it is much less a wonder that those arts 
which do not 


} 
warded. 


minister to our immediate comforts, 


ward. It 
strange thata man of so much weight in the world 


mous representative of our first is very 


gree of liberality which has been extended to them. 


When our country shall have become populous, with! should oppose so reasonable a petition as that of the 


a corresponding increase of wealth and the elegances|| people for leave to sit down, The learned and most 
| 

}| inwemious rentleman has secret objections of a queer 
the fine arts will take deep root and flourish in all di- \n ture, and very imposing—nay, they are ferrifie—so 


of life, then may we expect that the whole group of 


rections. much so, that every man’s mouth is stopped the ma- 


With these prefatory remarks, we beg leave to in-!! ment he names them. 


What magic there is in talent! 


. ° 1} 
vite the public attention to a candidate for patronage,|) how ' 


irresistible is logic! how torcible eloquence! 
who, we believe, has much more than ordinary claims.|| When every person in the world would suppose that 
Mr. Browere has proposed to cast “an exact like-)| 
ness of his Excellency De Witt Clinton, superbly mo-|| 
delled in plaster of Paris, with modern or antique dra | listen to his argument (behind the curtain) and being 
pery and pedestal.”’ Mr. Browere has produced nu-)| entirely borne away by his reasons, they exclaim—" oh ! 
\|merous certificates of his skill, and)/oh! oh!” And after that not aman dare talk of seats. 
among them are the names of some of Our most dis- | No, not even the brave Mr. Bolton. There is one hope 

A elaim)|| left us. We wish to know if Rathbone & Fitch open 
\thus supported, we fondly hope, will not be disre-|/ Castle Garden at all times freely, without fee or re- 
We think the character of the community,|| ward, to Alderman Wyckoff and his friends ? Have 
in some measure, committed in the undertaking. A) they ever spoken to the alderman about the deleterious 
consequences of seats on the Battery !—Does Castle 
Garden hang in one scale, and the city in the other? 
and does the alderman, for certain forcible reasons, 


seats on the Battery are necessary and proper—the 


moment the alderman speaks the whole corporation 








capacity and 


tinguished men and most respectable artists. 


garded. 


want of encouragement wou.d be viewed as a public) 


reproach, And since our country has done Mr, Clin-| 
ton the justice to enrol his name among its illustrious! 
| 


‘benefactors, we trust the community will not be want- 


sincerely believe that Castle Garden 1 a great deal 


ing in fidelity to its own professions. the heaviest? If the good alderman will say wo to 


these queries, we hope he will give us some seats on 
the Battery by January next—that we may celebrate 


‘ This is the purest exercise of health, 
“ The kind refresher of the summer heats 


| Visit to Rockaway, Long-Island—Sea-bathing. 


New Years by silting down to the memory of as wise 
Perhaps there is not to be found a more ecstatic or||a man as any living—execept six. ‘To change how- 
Its re ||ever from the “gay to grave”-—-we sincerely entreat 
frigerative effect, during the prevalence of oppressive || the alderman, in merey to our town, to withdraw his 


| 


a more beneficial exercise than sea-bathing. 





iheat, is exceedingly grateful and imvigorating. It || Opposition, and permit our citizens to rest their weary 
| i ; a 
‘impaits to the system a degree of tone and energy that | limbs on comfortable seats in that beautiful prome- 


can be communicated by no other means. The breeze,|| nade the Battery. If he still persist in his obstinate 


| too, which comes dancing on the swelling bosom of|| determination to deprive our citizens of this reason- 





the restless ocean, is inhaled with delight, and even|| able convenience, we can only say, (although we have 
| But it is un |) her tofore thought pretty tolerably well of the alder- 
'man,) that we shrewdly suspect the inhabitants of the 
‘iter, and sea-air, do not constitute the sole means of first ward will, at the next election, address bin in the 


| | words of the celebrated Dennis Bulgruddery—* Sir, 


iderstood that the mere refrigerative effects of sea-wa-| 


r p " " > : F { ” 
fell before the lance ot —— David, Earl of Hunting- \ flicted ; an opinion prevails that the marine salts ab- | we take the small liberty to tell you to get oul, 


# 
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THE MINSTREL. 





* I came to the place of 


A Fragment. 


*The f 


where ae 


my berth, and cred ieads 


where are they ” ond an echo anewered 
Dave of my youth, for ever are ye fled ' 

Those jove are gone my heart was wout to tast 
Soon shall I follow all the “ mighty dead, 


Een now I feel my steps recede in haste 


Calm let me then review life s busy scene, 
Count all its pleasures, and its sorrows weigh , 


Mark what | soon shall be what once I've been— 


And if there's aught on earth that's worth my stay 


I've known the pleasures and the ills of life 
I've tasted each extreme of joy and wo |; 
With happiness mine early years were rife, 


Now every stream of bliss lath ceased to flow 


While young, | mingled with the gildy throng, 


wu my yo th 


lloved their pastimes, and thew pleasures shared ; 


Struck the gay lyre, or sung the merry song ; 


Wound the wild horn, and with the huntsman fared. 


Those youthful sports though of but little worth, 
Yet served to raise my buoyant spirits high , 

Lo friendship's noblest pleasures oft gave birth— 

the heartfelt sign 


Ah, mem ry! thou caust wake 


For scenes long past thou bringest to my view, 
Friends long consigned to dark oblivion’s shade 
Oh! T were happy were it not for you, 


But now forgettulness denies her aid 


And there was one to me a“ more than friend 


Oh, God! 


* . ; _ * - 


and is she numbered with the dead ! 


Past are the days when friendship seemed 
To smile supremely blest ; 

Past are the days when pleasure beamed, 
And love gave life a zest: 

"Twas then that hope on bliss would dwell! 
When every scene was fai ; 

But sorrow now will only tell 


That once such moments were 


Vet ‘twas not friendship’s fickle light, 
Nor pleasure’s treach rous day, 

Nov sorrow's dark o erwhelming night, 
That chased content away ; 

Oh! no, 
A hope of brighter beam, 


twas something still more cherished, 


That in its opening blossom perished, 


"Twas love's first brightest dream. 


Though joys as sweet he still can find, 
To sooth his broken heart; 
To calm the tempest of bis mind, 
And sorrow bid depart 
Though woman's love his smiles may meet, 
Yet, ah! it ne'er can beam, 
Upon his ruined soul as sweet, 
As love's first brightest dream. 


— a 


That Setting Sun. 


That setting sun—that setting sun! 
What scenes since first its race begun, 
Of varied hue its eye hath seen, 
Which are as they had never been. 
Tht setting sun! full many a gaze 
Hath dwelt upon its fading rays, 

With sweet according thought sublime, 
ln every age, in every clime! 

“Tis sweet to mark thee sinking slow 
The ocean's fabled caves below, 

And when the obscuring night is done, 
To see thee rise, sweet setting sun. 

So when my pulses cease to play, 
Serenely close my evening ray, 

To rise again—death’s slumber done, 
Glorious like dhee—sweet setting sun. 


GT E NARA 


Ray. 








CL 








The Orphan Born. 
My heart bleeds for him—see along the street, 
Friendless he wanders, now with huager wild, 
And now he weeps, like poor misfortune's child, 
Ana plucks the thorn from out his shoeless feet 
To you, ye rich, I call, for 1 am poor ; 
Else would I screen his cold unsheltered head 
Oh, smile upon the boy, and give him bread, 
Nor send him naked from your door ; 
Nor shgbt a tale pronounced with faultering breath, 
His (ather in the distant battle fell, 
With broken heart his mother sunk in death, 
And he was forced to leave his native dell ; 
Forced o'er the rugged wiles of life to stray, 


With no kind guardian to point out the way 


sacmory. 
My harp breathes its number unheard on the blast 
And waily | sigh o'er the days that are past ; 
hor memory tells me such pleasures have been, 


As never agam can ilumime life's scene. 


Oh! 
Aud thine the wild feelings awakened at will! 


memory, thine is the heart's deepest thrill, 


Thy volume contains allthat charmed us before, 
But when writ on thy pages the charm is no more 


Tuy book holds the hopes that in secret arose, 
The thoughts which the tongue never dared to disclose, 
The loves and the friendships whose sweetness have fled, 


All broken and crushed by time's merciless tread. 


Thy power presides o’er my desolate hours, 

And when with kind hand thou wouldst scatter e’en flow- 
ers, 

My burning heart scorches and withers their bloom, 

While the thorns pierce more keenly through darkness 


and gloom. 


‘Then memory cease to bring back to my mind, 

Those things which should be to oblivion consigned ; 
Oh cease to renew those sweet moments of bliss, 
Which have passed like the breath that’s exhaled in a 


kiss. 


Like that have they pass’d never more to return, 
And IT but remember them only to mourn ; 
‘Then let them remain in the shrine they have chose, 


Undisturb'd in forge/fulness let them repose. Esreiir. 


aA Solace. 


Tis sweet to think that when I die, 
There's one will hold my languid head, 
And let me on her bosom lie, 
"Till every breath of life is fled 
And when these beaming eyes shall close, 
And lose at last their fading ray, 
For ever fix'd in deep repose, 
She'll watch beside my lifeless clay. 
lis sweet to think that when ['m dead, 
Her eye will pour its softer tear, 
Iler hand upon my green turf shed 
The sweetest flow’rets of the year 
lis sweet to think we both shall lie, 
Ere long, within one common tomb, 
Till from death's bonds released, we fly 


To those blest realms beyond its gloom 
Meauiy. 

What is beauty’ Alas! 

A bubble—a plaything—a rose— 


tis a jewel—a glass— 


Tis the sun, dew, or air; ‘tis so many things rare, 
That ‘tis nothing one well may suppose. 

Tis a jewel, love's token; glass easily broken; 
A bubble that vanisheth soon ; 

A plaything that boys cast away when it cloys ; 
A rose quickly faded and strewn. 


Like the air it is felt; like snow it will melt; 
It retresheth the heart like the dew ; 

And as nothing can vie with a brilliant blue eye, 
‘Tis like nothing, sweet lady, but yon. 


Ee rro.; 
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“Love V igils. 


Oh! I have loitered at thy gate, 
And fanned young hopes’ delusive fire 
And though convinced ‘twas vain to wait 


Still something bade me not retire 


Each distant footfall that | caught, 
Amidst the stillness of the night, 
Conceptive fancy idly thought 


The fond forerunner of delight. 


And oft as some unwonted sound 
Has waked a whispering echo near, 
With breathless pause I've hark'd aroond, 
And fondly hoped thy voice to hear. 


Too foolish hope '—some restless bird 
But chid the spirit of the breeze, 

Whose sighs in wanton mockery stirred 
The rusting foliage of the trees 


Love. 

Under friendships's fair diguise 
Love in smiling frolic lies; 

Or affecting anger new, 

Furls like scorn its ruffled brow 
Nay, with hatred’s sullen mien, 
Crafty love is frequent seen: 
Pity’s face too oft it wears, : 
Bathed in subtle well-feigned tears - 


ea 


But beware his wanton wiles ; 
Oh, beware his tears and smiles ; 
Love in every form, believe, 


Still is love and will deceive 


lis sweet to see the opening rose 
Spread its fair bosom to the sky 
Tis sweet to view at twilight’s close, 
The heaven's bespangled canopy 
lis sweet amid the vernal grove, 
To hear the thrush’s fervent lay, 
Or lark that wings his flight above, 
To hail the dawning of the day 


But sweeter far is maiden’s eye, 
Uprais'd to heaven in pious prayer 
When bath'd in tears she looks on higt: 
What sacred eloquence is there ! 

O! sweeter far that sacred name, 
* My Father!” utter'd by her tongue 
And sweeter when her heavenly flame 


Ascends in pious holy song. 


O, sweet when on the bended knec, 

Her thoughts, her spirit mount above, 
In pious deep-felt ecstasy, 

To realms of everlasting love, 
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Rusticus wrote a leiter to his love, 
And filled it full of warm and keen desire ; 
He hoped to raise a flame—and so he did ; 
The lady put his nonsense in lhe fire. 
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